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CHAPTER III. 


THE ANIMAL TALE 


E have seen above that the fairy tale cannot possibly 
\ À j have arisen in savagery but presupposes a civilization 
already higher than mere barbarism. The merry tale, 
whenever it presents relationships simple enough, may be pre- 
sumed to have been possible among lower strata of the scale of 
. civilization, though a good many of them cannot probably be 
supposed to antedate civilization. The third type of popular 
fiction, to which we turn now, the Animal Tale,! is however one 
of the oldest that are known to-day. Savages are quite as capable 
of inventing narratives of this nature as are their more civilized | 
contemporaries; they may be even more so. 

The animal tale in its most primitive form is essentially an 
aetiological story, i.e. a tale purporting to explain a cause (airia). 
The facts are briefly these. From the very childhood of the race 
Man may be presumed to have shown considerable interest in the 
animal world around him, for reasons of pure self-interest, if not 
. from intellectual curiosity. But even the savage is a keen 
observer and is struck by the zoological peculiarities of each 
` animal form. His observations called for explanations. Why is 
it that a certain animal has a certain colouring ? That it distin- 
guishes itself from its fellows by a certain gait? That it leads a 
peculiar sort of life? Not having the information of the modern . 
zoologist and biologist, he imagined a tale which was to furnish 
that explanation, This aetiological instinct is by no means dead 
even now ; it is commonly found among children, and it may be 
said, philosophically speaking, that it presupposes the same 
combination, though in different proportions, of intellectual 
curiosity and imagination as all scientific pursuits, a combination, 
let us say, without which scholarly work is impossible. Thus a 
Jong but uninterrupted chain will be seen to connect the humble 
intellectual products of the savage with the highest scientific 
speculations of an Oliver Lodge or an Albert Einstein, 

But, not to lose ourselves in speculations, let us quote a typical 
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example. The bear, as is well known, is one of the few tailless 
animals of Northern Europe. The question then arose: Why 
does he lack a tail? And the answer was promptly given: 
Evidently because he lost it. That led to the second question : 
How did helose it? And in answer the story arose telling how 
the fox inveigled him to dip his tail into the water, one winter 
. night, to catch fish, how the water froze him, how he pulled to free 
himself and lost his tail in the process. The story, humorous as 
it is, grew in favour, was told and retold and thus migrated, 
arriving into regions where the bear was unknown. Meanwhile 
the origin of the story had been forgotten, and the final sentence, 
which must have been: ' That is why the bear has no tail to this 
day,' had no doubt been dropped. Now it is a common feature 
in popular fiction, noted before in our discussion of the merry tale, 
that a realistic trait which corresponds to nothing in its new 
environment, is replaced in the story by some other detail known 
in its new home. Thus the bear was replaced by the wolf, 
although the wolf does have a tail Hence arose the famous 
episode of the Roman de Renard telling of Master Isengrin who 
goes fishing in the ice and loses.his tail.? í 

Nor is it surprising that aetiological stories should present 
animals talking. As I have said before, no genuine animal story 
is possible without the tacit assumption that animals act very 
much like human beings and think logically, and for all we know 
at this day and age, they do. 

The mention of the justly famous Romance of Reynard the 
: Fox will have given some idea of the importance assumed by the. 
animal tale in literature. That romance is, however, rather one ` 
of the latest than one of the earliest illustrations for this. It may 
be said, in fact, that the farther we go back, up the stream of time, 
the more conspicuous becomes the place taken by aetiological 
animal tales. 

; Men in widely separated countries observed that snakes throw 
off their skin, which led to the belief that snakes are immortal, 
the change of the skin being really a process of rejuvenation, 
So the question arose: Why are snakes able to do this whilst 
man is not? And the answer given was that the snake tricked 
man out of his immortality, acquiring it.for himself. This is the 
root of the famous myth of the Fall of Man.? 

It may be supposed that the story of the raven and the dove 
in connexion with the Jewish Deluge Myth (if it is genuinely 
Hebrew, which is somewhat doubtful) has no other origin. 

The raven (and the crow) and the dove are seen to stand in a 
sort of opposition in quite a number of countries, evidently 
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because of the great difference in their colouring. Further, there 
exist a number of aetiological stories purporting to explain why 
the raven is black, each people or even tribe furnishing an explan- 
ation of its own as it were. Thus we are probably not far wrong 
if we assume that in an older version of the Genesis story Noah 
cursed the raven because he did not come back, and that is why 
the raven is black but the dove white. 

The animal tale is as a rule quite short, and the number of the 
motives constituting a type are generally few. Yet the different 
types are in general well-marked and allow of inquiries into their 
diffusion. The tale of Bear (Wolf) and Fox, of North European 
origin, clearly shows how such an inquiry has to proceed. The 
Story of the Fall constitutes another well-marked type, found, 
besides in Mesopotamia, India, Greece, Sicily, and a large portion 
of Africa. There can be no question but that an historical con- 
nexion must be supposed. The oldest variant occurring in the 
Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh, the tale is probably of Meso- 
potamian origin, reaching Africa from the Mediterranean and 
Egypt. 

Sometimes animal tales of strikingly similar form occur in 
two widely separated regions. A Hungarian story reads as 
follows : . 

When God created the world he gave the horse two horns but no 
teeth. Conversely, the cow got no horns but two rows of teeth. Being 
quite defenceless, whilst the horse could after all kick, the cow went to 
God, saying that since she could neither thrust nor kick he might give 
her the horns of the horse. In return she was willing to cede to the 

- horse the teeth of her upper jaw. God and the horse agreed, and the 
exchange was accomplished. Since that time the horse has teeth and 
i = horns, The horse always shows its teeth, and the cow shakes 

er horns. 


From Annam hails the following variant: 


Formerly the buffalo had two rows of teeth, but the horse had none. 
One day they met one another, and the horse asked him to give it the 
teeth of his upper jaw temporarily so that it might go toa feast. The 
buffalo agreed, but afterwards the horse refused to return the teeth, 
unless the buffalo could overtake itina race. This he could not do, and 
since that time he has no teeth on his upper jaw. i 


In spite of certain differences a connexion between the two texts 
is to be supposed, and O. Dähnhardt * concluded, rightly no 
doubt, that the story was carried to Hungary by wandering 
gipsies, 

On the other hand, the mere fact that the black colour of the 
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‘raven is due to a curse in the Greek story of Coronis and the 
episode of Genesis, does not prove an historical connexion between 
the two. Curses are feared almost everywhere in primitive and 
relatively primitive societies, and the motivation of the curse is 
entirely different in Greece and Palestine, the raven in the former 
country being a tell-tale, in the latter rather the opposite. --- 

The stories of Genesis and the Greek legend of Coronis and the 
raven suggest the question: What relation, if any, is there 
between animal story and myth? We have seen above that in 
certain cases a myth may develop into a fairy tale and that a 
merry tale may be told of the Olympians, but neither fact war- 
rants an assumption of a close connexion between myths and 
those types of popular fiction. On the contrary, their points of 
contact are purely accidental as it were, The matter stands 
somewhat differently with the animal tale, as it is unquestionably 
at the root of what we now call ‘ myths’ ; that is, we must assume 
. that animal stories like that of the immortality of snakes and the 

blackness of the raven, may develop into full-fledged myths. To 
‚these facts still another consideration should be added. The 
Olympian gods and their Celtic and Teutonic counterparts are 
late-comers in the history of religious development. They were 
all preceded by more rudimentary concepts, many of which were 
. undoubtedly theriomorphic. Thus Zeus once was an eagle and 
a woodpecker, Athena an owl, Hera a cow, the Norse Thor a 
robin, Tyr, like the Roman Mars and the Celtic equivalent of 
Dispater, a wolf. Thus it stands to reason that the tales told of 
animals that develop into. gods are the direct precursors of the 
‘tales told about the gods, ie. myths. A practical illustration 
‘will make this clear. 

Robin Redbreast is a so-called ‘ fire-bird ’, that is, one of the 
birds credited with having brought the fire from heaven to earth 
for the use of Man. The little bird owes this reputation in the. | 
last analysis to an aetiological tale explaining its reddish breast. 
Robin Redbreast later developed, among the ‘Teutonic peoples, 
into the god of thunder and lightning, which simply means that 
the ‘ fire-bird ' became a ' fire-god’ in human form. The story 
how Thor provided Man with fire has unfortunately not come 
down to us, but we may be sure that it resembled, in more than 
one respect, the Greek tale of Prometheus. 

Another fire-bird, in a different region of the globe, is the 
raven, no doubt on account of its black colour, believed to be the 
consequence of his helpfulness to man. The raven then deve- 
loped, among the tribes in question (Eastern Siberia and North- 
western America) into a demiourgos with divine attributes. 
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The sad tale of Philomela and Prokne as told by Ovid has in 
large part preserved its aetiological features. The same is true 
of the story of Arachne and a considerable number of similar 
metamorphoses, which are moreover by no means limited to the 
classical world. On the contrary, the Middle Ages knew them as 
well, though they had no Ovid to put them into verse. Ophelia 
alludes to one of them, telling how the owl had once been a baker's 
daughter. Here is the tale, according to a version written down 
in Gloucestershire.5 


Our Lord once went into a baker's shop where they were baking and 
asked for some bread to eat, The mistress of the shop immediately put 
a piece of dough in the oven to bake for him but was reprimanded by 
her daughter, who insisted that the piece of dough was much too large 
for such a tramp and reduced it to a very small size. The dough, how- 
ever, immediately began to swell and presently became of a most 
enormous size, whereupon the baker's daughter cried out: ' Heugh, 
heugh, heugh!’ which owl-wise noise no doubt induced our Lord to 
transform her into that bird for her wickedness. 


It will be readily seen that this tale was not invented by a member 
of the sedentary population, a ' good citizen ', but most probably 
by a tramp. l 

According to a different form of the legend the owl was not a 
baker's daughter but of more illustrious origin, witness the Eng- 
lish folk-song : 


Once I was a monarch’s daughter 
And sat on a lady’s knee: 

But am now a nightly rover, 
Banished to the ivy tree. 


Crying hoo hoo, hoo hoo, hoo hoo, 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! My feet are cold ! 
Pity me, for here you see me, 
Persecuted, poor and old. 


I once was a king's daughter 
And sat on my father's knee, 
But now I'm a poor hoolet, 

And hide in a hollow tree ! ¢ 


Usually, however, it is not into an owl that the baker's wife 
or daughter is metamorphosed, but into a woodpecker, and as 
Dr. Harris has acutely suggested, the reason probably was that 
the woodpecker has been a rain-maker and thunder-bird from 
times. immemorial, Withholding rain means, in agricultural. 
societies, withholding bread, hence the metamorphosis story.’ 
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Whilst the animal tale must thus be considered as one of the 
most important sources of what goes generally under the name of 
myths, its influence upon written literatures is even greater, if 
that is possible. As a matter of fact, the aetiological animal tale 
may be said to branch out into two equally important types of 
- literature, the Fable and the Beast-Epic. 

The original purpose of an animal tale was to explain a natural 
fact not understood by primitive man ; it may therefore be said 
to lack any ethical teaching. With the fable matters are differ- 
ent, for it is essentially an animal tale pointing out a moral; it is 
thus even more didactic than the aetiological animal tale. 

There can be little doubt that the aetiological animal tale 
preceded the fable in time and that the former developed into 
the latter under very definite conditions. The transition is 
clearly recognizable in tales such as the Coronis story of Greek, 
or the story of Noah and the raven in Hebrew, mythology. The 
former obviously teaches us to beware of tale-telling, the latter 
enjoins us to fulfil loyally a commission of trust. 

The fable arose in antiquity both in India and Greece, and, 
an historical connexion being assumed, the question was put 
forward to which of the two countries must the priority be given. 
Strange to say, the Indianist Benfey believed in the priority of 
the Greek fable, whilst E. Rohde, classical scholar though he was, 
took the opposite view-point.® 

Inasmuch as both the Indian and the Greek fable show 
features so remarkably alike and inasmuch as certain well-defined 
types occur both in India and Greece,® an historical connexion of 
some sort must be supposed. What speaks against Greek and 
Indian origin alike is the fact that Aesop of doubtful historicity, 
whom tradition credits with the invention of the Greek fable, 
was probably no Greek at all, certainly no continental Greek, 
but in all probability a Semitic slave writing in Ionia. In the 
second place, fables occur in the oldest portions of the Old Testa- 
ment,!? which leads one to suspect that the whole type came to 
the Ionians from the Semitic East, whence it was also carried to 
India with so many other elements of Mesopotamian civilization. 
Certainly, the West and Rome received the impetus from Greece, 
and the European Middle Ages, as is well known, drew on the 
Latin fable literature of late Antiquity. 


The modern fable has not produced many new types, and even 
those have never become popular. The German Lessing, in his 
desire to improve upon La Fontaine, believed terseness of nar- 
rative and the moral to be the essential features of the fable. 
|" 5 
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How mistaken this view is may be seen from the fate of his own 
fables, all but forgotten. The fable cannot deny its origin. But 
its parent, the aetiological animal tale, is anything but terse and 
abstract; it is pulsating with life, and however elevated the 
moral of its daughter, the fable, something of that richness must 
of necessity remain if the type is to live. Hence the vitality of 
La Fontaine's great work, guided by instinct though he was, and 
the pure Lust zum Fabulieren. 

Little need be said about the moral preached in the fables. 
That they are not the vehicles for elevated ethical, religious and 
philosophical ideas needs no comment after what has been said 
above about the moral of the other types of popular fiction. ! 
Like all popular art, the fable knows only one philosophy, which is 
common sense, a rather cruel common sense, perhaps, as for 
example in La Fontaine's fable about the Grasshopper and the 
Ant, but common sense all the same. It is significant that 
though the authors of the New Testament and of the Koran 
undoubtedly knew fables, as they knew parables, allegories, and 
proverbs, one would look in vain for them in both books, and 
even in the Old Testament they occur only in the purely historical 
portions where the moral is after all a lesson in practical politics, 
just as in the Indian Panchatantra. 

The Beast Epic is, in its basic idea, not an invention of the 
European Middle Ages. Antiquity knew it, though in a less 
elaborate form, and in that form it was resuscitated in the Renais- 
sance, particularly in Spain.!? It presupposes the existence of 
two types, the fable and the epic. The Homeric Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice is simply a mock-epic, and so is in the last analysis 
the French Roman de Renard.4* Once the aristocracy was gone 
and with it the spirit that animated its productions, the bourg- 
eoisie had its fling back and caricatured the old epics That is 
what happened in post-Homeric Greece and in Mediaeval France 
toward the end of the twelfth century. There is no need to look 
for any ulterior motivation of the type. 

The French Beast-Epic !* in particular has given an occasion 
for numerous discussions as to its origin and the origin of its 
constituent elements, The two questions of course bear on 
quite different points, since the elements are usually far older 
than the literary composition which they help to form. In the 
French Romance of the Fox particularly opinions. have been 
sharply divided. Jacob Grimm !5 in the last century saw every- 
where ancient Teutonic animal stories of considerable antiquity 
and poetic power. W. Scherer!$ and, in our own generation, 
M. Lucien Foulet pointed out the numercus influences of the 
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Latin fable and even of certain collections of exempla such as the 
Disciplina clericalis. The truth, as usual, lies about midway 
between the two extremes. A number of the episodes found in 
the Roman de Renard are unquestionably literary borrowings, 
. whilst others, for example the tale of the fishing wolf, represent 
ancient types of aetiological tales, current in Europe no doubt- - 
: long before the period of the Teutonic migrations. 

A word or two must be said about the aetiological plant tale 
and the plant fable,?? derived from it just as the animal fable is 
derived from the animal tale. Aetiological stories about plants 
are, of course, quite as common as aetiological animal tales, 
though often enough, to be sure, we shall find animals and plants 
mixed among the actors of the story. To show what I mean, I 
quote here an English story representing this type. 


The cormorant was once upon a time a wool-merchant who went 
into partnership with the bramble and the bat. Together they 
freighted a large ship with wool; but she was wrecked, and the firm 
became bankrupt. Hence it is that the bat sulks about till midnight, 
to avoid his creditors, the cormorant is forever diving into the deep to 
discover the foundered vessel, whilst the bramble seizes hold of every 
passing sheep to make up his loss by stealing the wool. | 


From the aetiological plant tale arose the plant fable at a very 
early date. One of the oldest specimens in existence is the famous 
fable of Jotham discussed by Sir James G. Frazer in a masterly 
study.!? 

EA a son of Gideon, had slaughtered all his brothers 
but one in approved Oriental fashion and thereupon seized the 
crown by demagogic tricks as simple as they were crude. The 
one surviving brother, Jotham, then came forth from his hiding 
and addressed the men of Shechem from Mt. Gerizim by telling 
them the following fable: . 


Once upon a time the trees went forth to anoint a king over them, 
and they said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive- 
tree said unto them, Should I leave my fatness wherewith by me they 
honour God and man and go to wave to and fro over the trees? And 
the trees said unto the fig-tree, Come thou and reign over us. But the 
fig-tree said unto them, Should I leave my sweetness and my good fruit - 
and go to wave to and fro over the trees? And the trees said unto the 
vine, Come thou and reign over us. But the vine said unto them, 
Should I leave my wine which cheereth God and man, and go to wave 
to and fro over the trees? Then said all the trees unto the bramble, 
Come thou and reign over us. And the bramble said unto.them, Ifin 
truth ye anoint me king over you, then come and put your trust in my 
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shadow : and if not, let fire come out of the bramble and devour the 
cedars of Lebanon. 


jotham then fled before he could' be reached and arrested. 
Sir James, who quotes a number of Hellenic parallels, inter- 

prets the moral of the fable to be a bloody satire on monarchy, and 
it is in this point that I venture to differ with my illustrious con- 
temporary. Abimelech certainly does not represent the sacro- 
sanct institution of monarchy approved by gods and men as we 
find it in the later history of Israel and in the Homeric epic. 
Had Aristotle known this episode and used Jewish illustrations 
in his Politics he would have classed him among the ‘ tyrants’, 
i.e. that odious class of ambitious men who seized the rule of the 
ancient city-state by tricks of cheap demagogy and who used 
their ill-gotten power for the chief purpose of enriching themselves 
at the expense of the aristocracy, oppressed, banished, or slaught- 
ered by them and the blind mob, always at the beck and call of 
men of this type. i 

- However that may be, the Old Testament episode in question 
attests the antiquity of the genre. If in spite of this the plant 
fable has at no time been quite as popular as the animal fable, 
the reason must be sought, I believe, in the strain imposed upon 
the imagination when representing plants as walking and acting 
and discoursing, a strain far less pronounced, of course, in the case 
of the animal fable. 
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